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of seventy, the old-age pension was thus converted into a
retirement pension, but one that was weighted to deter people
from retiring.

Thus we have begun tentatively to meet the social liability
of increasing length of life. As we escape from our heritage of
infantile mortality and tuberculosis, we shall have more
citizens over sixty-five than under fifteen. The number of old
age pensioners will double in the next thirty years. Their
support will demand a slightly larger share of the rising
national income. Social services or no social services, that
burden will have to be borne. Social services do not create the
burden: they merely determine where it shall be placed.
Hence an increasing need for timely planning, if old age is not
to become an unbearable financial burden to particular
individuals or families.

When the aged are guaranteed a modest minimum income,
will it be possible to leave them to provide adequate pastime
occupations for themselves? And in our re-housing and re-
planning schemes, shall we sufficiently overcome our juvenile
ruthlessness to provide them with the necessary opportunities
to keep up the old associations without which life is apt to
lose its meaning? Solution of the problem of old age income
security makes possible a constructive approach to the wider
aspects of the welfare of the aged.

IV.   Survivorship.

The social consequences of premature death were less grave
when a considerable proportion of our working population
were their own masters; for it was often possible for an
energetic widow to keep her husband's little business going
until their children were old enough to take it over. But as
wage-earners have gradually grown into a larger and larger
proportion of the population, the social ravages of premature
death have demanded more and more attention.

When nineteenth-century English folk provided  against